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Now, kind reader, if it so happen that you belong 
to the sex masculine, suffer a word of advice. Per- 
haps you will pause at Elmyale while on a deer- 
hunting excursion, in the cold winter months, for 
it lies not far from great hunting-grounds, and you 
may repose yourself at that famous hotel where the 
gas lights gleam with such a comfortable air through 
the crimson-curtained windows. If so, give not 
way, we beseech you, to boisterous mirth in those 
gayly-furnished rooms, neither indulge in the po- 
tations which those decanters so temptingly display ; 
but remember that the spot you occupy was once 
the scene of quiet, domestic comfort, of the mingled 
griefs and joys of home; and that, perchance, on 
the very spot where you stand the bride assumed 
her marriage vow, or the dead was laid out for bu- 
rial. Or, in the warm days of summer, while seek- 
ing a refuge from the city heats, you may stumble 
upon Elmvale; and I am sure you could not find a 
more charming place, fer, notwithstanding the rival 
factions of North and South Enders have caused 
scowls and hard words among the inhabitants, yet 
Nature, undisturbed by man’s quarrels, wears here a 
pleasant aspect, and speaks in sweetest tones from 
echoing wood and rolling river. On the gently 
sloping hills at whose base the village nestles, you 
may wander, finding new views of loveliness at 
every step, for to their calm, green summits no 
sound of strife rises, and they smile on in the 
glancing sunlight as beautifully serene, whether the 
Academy, justice’s and post office be at one end or 
the other of the broad street below. If from the 
piazza of that same hotel, as you sit in one of those 
ease-inviting arm-chairs, enjoying the soft summer 
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twilight and the flavor of your Havana, you note 
at a little distance the cream-colored cottage with 
its verdant terraces, we advise you to take a closer 
view of its beauties. Don’t be afraid of the maiden 
sisters, for they were never known to “set their 
caps” at any of your race; while, as for Sarah, her 
aunts think her yet much too young to “have 
beaux,” and the contented country girl divides her 
time between the little garden and the smaller libra- 
ry of the cottage—so, if you happen to espy her in 
the first, she will probably retreat to the second, not 
caring to bestow a look upon yourself. But, if you 
have the least wish to make a good impression, be 
careful not to strut, and remember to throw away 
your cigar on approaching those precincts, for both 
Sarah and her aunts have a horror of city airs and 
tobaceo, 

And here, good reader mine—whom I have car- 
ried through a “plotless tale,” which yet may not 
have failed to interest, if you are tired of the heroes 
and heroines of Broadway and Chestnut Street, and 
would fain enjoy a whiff of country air, albeit redo- 
lent of rusticity and haystacks—we will leave, so 
please you, the cottage and its inmates. For, as 
the sisters say most emphatically that “they shall 
never move again,” it is unlikely that anything so 
eventful as their first flitting will make any part of 
their future life worthy of record; and certain I am 
you will join with me in hoping that life will be— 
what they themselves most wish—quiet and serene, 
unfretted by anxieties, and yet not so intensely 
comfortable as to cause forgetfulness of that last 
narrow home whither all alike are tending. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “MISS BREMER’S VISIT TO COOPER'S LANDING,” “GETTING INTO socreTY,” “ PLEASING THE PARISH,” ETC. ETC. 


Mrs. Wintram Aveustus FLANDERS was going 
to pass a winter at the South. 

It was quite an event in the life-history of the 
lady, a resident of 2 Hanecck Court, Boston. It 
had always troubled her that it was only a court 
over which she reigned. It was not orthodox, but 
she would have preferred to govern a street; to be 
the observed of a place, at.the least. Mr. Flanders 
was particularly obstinate in some few points, one 
of which was that the house he and his father be- 
fore him occupied was good enough for his wife and 
children; nor did it avail that new dwellings, with 
bow fronts, and “hot water in every story,” were 
unusually cheap at the south end, and that his old 
partner, Moses Sanborn, oceupied one of them. 
“What Mr. Sanborn chose to do was none of his busi- 
ness,” he often pertinently remarked ; he had chosen 
to leave the firm of Flanders & Sanborn because it 
did not make money fast enough, and, if he chose 


to live fast, he only hoped he had made enough to 
pay for it. You might as well have tried to remove 
Old South as Mr. Flanders, when his foot—no very 
small one, it is true—was once put down. 

However, Mrs. Flanders had always one refuge, 
into whose impregnable fastness she invariably re- 
treated, under all social attacks. If Mrs. Potts, at 
No. 4, hired a third maid-servant, she could tell of 
the two her cousin, Mrs. Jessup, always had about 
her. If Mrs. Himes bought the first strawberries in 
market, Mrs. Jessup’s last letter had said “green 
peas were over with them for the present.” Mrs. 
Moses, an assistant officer in the Mite Society, 
went to pass a few months in New York, afid Mrs. 
Flanders observed, “her duties as a wife and mo- 
ther had led her to decline at least fifty invitations 
to pass a winter in Charleston; Anna Maria was 
always urging her to come out.” 

Whether it was that her “duties as a wife and 
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mother” interfered no longer with her social rela- 
tions, or that Mr. Flanders, after six months of 
coaxing and teazing, had heroically given up his 
new chaise for the present, and appropriated the 
money drawn for its purchase to his wife’s use, we 
cannot say; but certainly Mrs. Flanders had been 
induced, either by a more pressing invitation than 
usual from Anna Maria, or the rapture of possessing 
a new velvet cloak, and having no place but the 
church, and that only once a week, to display it in— 
to forget her usual self-sacrificing disposition so far 
as to consent to pass a winter in Charleston. It 
was put on the plea of her health. Of course, no 
one ever went South in the winter without that 
certificate to the kind attentions of those they meet. 
To be sure, Mrs. Flanders had not passed an entire 
day at home, much less in her own room, for the 
last five years; but then, as she told Mrs. Potts, 
“many and many ’s the time when a sense of duty 
alone kept her up.” A sense of duty, be it re- 
marked, is always the brace and supporter which 
ladies of Mrs. Flanders’ active benevolence chiefly 
patronize. For once, therefore, “she really was 
going to be self-indulgent.”, Johnny was able now 
to relieve his father from a great deal of business 
care, and to see that he took the omnibus on a wet 
day. Minerva could overlook the servants, and 
hear Martha Washington’s lessons for school. In 
fact, if she ever did expect to travel, now was em- 
phatically her time. Two weeks before Anna Ma- 
ria’s last letter arrived, she had stepped into Bed- 
lock’s to look at a hat-box and traveling trunk. 
She wanted them very strong, as they were for a 
sea voyage. The foreman politely assured her those 
in the first row would be just the thing for going to 
the World’s Fair with. Indeed, one of that very 
pattern was to be exhibited there, and it was but 
natural the rest should take the same road. 

Mrs. Flanders did not attempt to explain the 
construction he had evidently put upon her re- 
marks, neither did she resent it. She had on her 
velvet cloak, though it was early in October, and 
carried a silver porte-monnaie. Why should she 
not be suspected of a right of entrée to the Crystal 
Palace, especially as Anna Maria once went to the 
same school with Mrs. Lawrence? and no doubt she 
would be presented at court, if she chose to go, on 
the strength of that early attachment. Therefore 
the first purchase, after the trip had finally been 
decided upon, was the sole-leather trunk, including 
bonnet-box, of the same pattern that has since taken 
a medal at the Great Exhibition, and has made the 
name of /Bedlock famous in the annals of travelers 
from all nations. 

The “cup of Mrs. Flanders’ enjoyment brimmed 
during the next two weeks. There were shopping, 
and farewell calls, and announcements to make ; 
and her hands—she wore sevens and a half—were 
emphatically full. Her milliner was informed that 
she would have a brown trimming upon her straw 
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hat, because the spray would take the color out of 
green, her usual choice. She did not wish a tarle- 
ton lining, as salt water so soon took the stiffness 
out; neither must it be too expensive, for she should 
only wear it- for a hack—in—Charleston! And 
then she looked for the expression of surprise which 
this announcement called forth, and was amply re- 
warded by the expressive ‘ You don’t say!” which 
Mrs. Brown’s upraised hands, eyebrows, and voice 
united in. 

Mrs. Potts was equally struck. With almost 
heroie calmness, Mrs. Flanders had withheld the 
precious information from her opposite neighbor 
during the first three days. She had intended a 
grand coup de thédtre, when the time for her part- 
ing visit. drew nigh. But a twenty dollar sole- 
leather trunk, with “A. F., Boston,” in large let- 
ters, could not proceed the length of the court, and 
stop at Mrs. Flanders’ door, without notice. No 
wonder Mrs. Potts was eut down when she learned 
the truth. Mrs. Moses, too—what a triumph over 
her paltry New York trip! It was all a triumph, 
from commencement to close; from the foreman at 
Bedlock’s to her last Sunday in the Meeting Street 
Congregational Church, where everybody shook 
hands in the lobby and wished her a pleasant 
voyage. 

That «was the principal thing of interest in the 
journey itself. She forgot to admire the elegance 
of the boats on the Fall River route, the beauty of a 
first glimpse of New York Bay, or the stately ele- 
gance of the city itself. She passed by Trinity with 
a “quite sweet,” and did not give the Astor a se- 
cond glance; they were quite too near home for any 
ecstasies. Besides, Mrs. Moses had seen them. 
Stewart’s was the only thing which she conde- 
scended to admire ; and then “a feeling of sadness 
and longing” came over her, as she saw a still later 
style of velvet cloak displayed in his superb shawl- , 
room—later than that reposing in yards of clean 
towel in the topmost tray of the new trunk. 

So she was very glad to find that the Marion 
would sail exactly at the hour specified; and it was 
with great satisfaction that she found herself depo- 
sited in the saloon at three o’clock of the same day. 
Here she parted with Mr. Flanders, who had made 
a business-pleasure trip, thus far escorting his wife, 
“as a man and a father should do”—we quote Mrs. 
F.—and, at the same time, getting a large order for 
shoes and palm-leaf hats, the principal commodities 
in his line, which more than repaid him for the loss 
of time and both steamboat tickets, supper included. 
The adieus were not very sentimental; for all the 
romance Miss Minerva Flanders was distinguished 
for “came from the mother’s side of the family,” 
and this, as may easily be understood, was some- 
what faded in the light of nineteen years of matri- 
mony. Besides, she was too much interested in the 
novelty of her situation to indulge in any unreason- 
able grief. The red eyes and swollen face of a 
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steerage passenger, a young Irish girl parting with 
her betrothed, quite excited her disgust; nor could 
she understand the “ochone! ochone! acushla ma- 
chree !” which the girl muttered as she rocked back- 
wards and forwards, after he had gone, with tears 
in her eyes, I am bound to say, as being the evi- 
dence of anything more than a perverse desire to 
make the spectators uncomfortable. On the con- 
trary, Mr. Flanders’ “take care of yourself, Ange- 
line,” with a hearty squeeze of the hand, and the 
“ good-by, Mr. Flanders, and don’t forget those 
shoes for Martha,” was quite a lesson to all be- 
holders on the propriety of avoiding family scenes 
in public. 

Mr. Flanders was not of the crowd who stood 
upon the deck to wave parting signals with hand 
and handkerchief, The Irish girl’s lover leaned 
out, with his arm clasped around a beam, far over 
the dirty tide of chips and sea-weed that was wash- 
ing into the slip, and waved the old tattered beaver 
that she knew so well; but Mr. Flanders had a 
business engagement with one of his correspondents 
at four, as high up as John Street, and no one ever 
knew him to be unpunctual. His wife did not 
mourn this seeming inattention cn his part, but 
stood on deck wrapped in a new Bay State shawl, 
and the contemplation of her own newly-acquired 
dignity as a traveler. Two California steamers were 
moving down the bay at the same time. The signal 
guns, and the crowds attending their departure, 
were placed solely to the Marion’s account. It was 
really much more than she had anticipated. Quite 
a triumphal progress as well as departure. But, 
after all the excitement was over, and the vessel 
moved steadily down towards the Narrows, the fo- 
rest of masts lessening in the distance, and Go- 
vernor’s Island floating like a skiff upon the water, 
Mrs, Flanders had “no more use” for the scenery 
of New York harbor, but returned to the saloon to 
reconnoitre, or, to use her own phrase, “look about 
her.” 

There were fewer passengers than usual at this 
season of the year; but then the Savannah packets 
were now established and patronized, as well as the 
jand route, by those who included a passing 
glimpse of Washington in their flitting north or 
south. However, the bustle and confusion that 
reigned there were delightful to Mrs. Flanders, and 
her enjoyment was furthermore heightened by find- 
ing that one of the most eligible berths had been 
secured to her. She did not at all like the large 
provision of white basins which the proprietors of 
the line had generously furnished, for she suspected 
the use they might be intended for; but she did not 
betray her inexperience as did the young lady from 
Vermont, who had never even seen the sea, and in- 
quired if every lady was expected to make her toilet 
in her berth. Besides this unconscious maiden, 
there was the usual complement of ladies in every 
style of traveling costume, from chenée silks to 
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“shilling calicoes,” or “levy chintzes,” according 
to the latitude, and some who, more experienced, 
or more provident than our heroine, had already 
assumed comfortable dressing-gowns, and were 
stretched upon the lounges with a book or paper, 
taking everything as a matter of course. 

Among the last, Mrs. Flanders particularly re- 
marked a lady of twenty-five, or it may be thirty, 
whose unusually fine hair, as she carelessly twisted 
it into the most compact form she could devise, had 
attracted the attention even of the stewardess, who 
does not usually condescend at first to acknowledge 
the existence of her temporary guests. She had a 
plain printed flannel dressing-gown, which Mrs. 
Flanders at first took for a mousseline-de-laine, and 
had exchanged her gaiters for comfortable slippers. 
Mrs. Flanders still satin the dignity of her plaid 
dress, made in the latest Boston fashion, stiff linen 
collar and cuffs, and a gold chain at least a yard 
long, with a large gold pencil and a thick gold 
watch attached. The lady wore no jewelry but a 
cameo brooch, which fastened her collar, and a little 
child she had with her was dressed quite as plainly, 
having only a ruffle in the neck of her dress. The 
child was too young to talk very plainly, but she 
called the lady “nana;” while the stewardess, after 
a little time, addressed her, with a smile of recogni- 
tion, as “ Miss Fanny,” and made many polite in- 
quiries for various relations, which she remembered 
in turn, which were as politely replied to. 

Mrs. Flanders could not account for it, but she 
was deeply interested in her, although she could 
see at once—discerning Mrs. Flanders !—that she 
was by no means wealthy. So she took a private 
opportunity to question the stewardess as to her 
name, and was informed that she was Miss Fanny 
Page, and known to the yellow mistress of ceremo- 
nies in her schoolgirl days, for she had been edu- 
eated at the north. So it was settled in her mind 
that Miss Page had the misfortune never to re- 
ceive an eligible offer, and was situated as a kind 
of head governess in some more fortunate relative’s 
family. This explained her taking such excellent 
care of the child, and the family resemblance which 
she fancied she had detected. She resolved to ex- 
tend the protecting «gis of her position as a ma- 
tron, and the wife of a Boston merchant, to the un- 
protected Miss Fanny. 

However, there was little time for any extension 
of courtesies af the present moment. The Marion 
had already entered the long rolling swells beyond 
Sandy Hook, and the promenaders were fast disap- 
pearing from deck. Mrs. Flanders began to find 
her situation in the large rocking-chair, which she 
had appropriated, extremely uncomfortable, to say 
the least; and, at last, was forced to take to her 
berth, still in the glory of her plaid laine de Saxony, 
which troubled her not a little at first, as might be 
seen from her frantic attempts to relieve herself 
from it. Even in the agonies of approaching sea- 
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sickness, it distressed her to think of the creases 
and rumpling it might sustain ;— 


* For, though on pleasure she was bent, 
She had a frugal mind,” 


as is related of the wife of the celebrated equestrian, 
Gilpin, 

Little aid could be hoped from the stately lady 
who was responding to at least fifty calls of “ Stew- 
ardess!” “ Stewardess!” “Oh, stewardess!” She 
did what she could; but her attentions had, of ne- 
cessity, to be divided. She could not be holding 
the head of the lady in No. 3, spreading a mattress 
for the cottage bonnet and dark merino dress in the 
upper saloon, bringing a towel to the weak request 
of berth 7, getting cologne for the pale face in No. 
9 from the bottom of a deep hand-basket, picking 
up the child whose mother had taken to the sofa, 
talking to the captain at the door, endeavoring to 
convince the husband of No. 12 that she would take 
care of his wife, but he must not come into the la- 
dies’ cabin, assuring the Vermont young lady that 
she was not going to die, this time, at any rate, and 
be unfastening the tight laine de Saxony for Mrs. 
Flanders at the same time. 

No wonder, then, that our heroine returned a 
grateful look—speak she could not—to Miss Page, 
who most kindly volunteered her services. She 
was accustomed to the voyage, and never suffered 
from it. “Stewardess” found her aid invaluable, 
and most freely it was given to any who needed it, 
through all the horrors of the evening, resting only 
when the pathetic moans and exclamations had, in 
some sort, subsided, and the sufferers sank into un- 
easy slumber by the 
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“To be sure, it’s no more than she ’s accustomed 
to, poor thing !” thought Mrs. Flanders, as she com- 
posed her exhausted self to sleep; and so she fell 
into a dream that Mrs. Potts had bought a traveling 
dress exactly like hers, notwithstanding she had 
evaded all her inquiries on the subject, but that her 
own had been ruined completely by being left in a 
bath-tub of salt water by a chambermaid with a 
face like Miss Page’s. 

I cannot, as a faithful chronicler, record that 
much spirited and congenial conversation passed 
among the lady passengers of the Marion the fol- 
lowing morning. Mrs. Flanders insisted that she 
was not at all ill, but always preferred to keep quiet 
on Sunday ; the Vermont young lady, who, by the 
way, was going out as a teacher, had not yet been 
reassured as to reaching land in safety; No. 12, 
who was a bride, and could not raise her head from 
the pillow, was principally occupied in sending 
messages to her husband, who did not seem to move 
from the cabin-door; and No. 9 was fretfully de- 
nouncing all chambermaids, 
steamersin a breath. 


sea-sickness, and 
No.7, who proved to bea 
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very dashing lady of thirty-five, passed most of the 
morning at a trunk, which had been brought into 
the cabin for her accommodation, or in making a 
magnificent dinner toilet that would have been quite 
sufficient for a Saratoga table d’h6te. Mrs. Flanders 
was particularly struck by No. 7, who had her own 
maid ; and, from their conversation, not at all in a 
minor key, she learned that her name was Humbert, 
and that she had been at every considerable water- 
ing-place at the north during the summer. She 
was now returning to her children, whom she had 
not seen for five months, and had her husband as 
well as her maid with her, a diminutive-looking 
man, who now and then came to the door to see if 
she would be pleased to call on him for anything. 

Miss Page was neatly dressed at the usual hour, 
and was occupied principally with her little charge, 
who seemed very fond of her. The two were in 
company with a lad, who called Miss Page “ Aunt 
Fanny,” and the child “Gertrude ;” but, as they 
did not choose to go on deck, they needed little 
attention. 

Sunday is not exactly the day to introduce 
“pomps and vanities” into conversation, but, some- 
how, Madame Humbert and Mrs. Flanders grew 
very confidential towards evening, telling each 
other a great deal about their families and position 
as regards society. Madame Humbert told of her 
town house, that it had lately been refurnished di- 
rect from Paris; that southern servants were such 
plagues, they having about thirty-five on their 
home lot, though she troubled herself very little 
about the plantation people. Indeed, she hated 
the plantation, and would willingly consent to have 
it sold, only it had been in Mr. Humbert’s family for 
ever so long—from the time of William the Con- 
queror, she believed, or Pocahontas, or some of 
those people—and he couldn’t be induced to part 
with it. For her part, she detested the very sound 
of cotton; there was sure to be a bad crop when sho 
particularly wished to give a large party; though, 
as for that, she always would give parties, never 
mind what happened, or what Mr. Humbert said. 
“One must keep up one’s visiting list, and mine is 
perfectly immense, and always has been since I per- 
suaded Mr, Humbert to buy a house in town,” she 
remarked. 

Mrs. Flanders was delighted with her new ac- 
quaintance, and informed her, in turn, that her own 
family was quite as old as Mr. Humbert’s; they had 
come over in the May Flower, as could be proved 
by a chain now in her possession as the oldest 
daughter. It had beena great trial to her family— 
Tuffts was their name, distantly related to the 
Otises and Hancocks—when she consented to be- 
come Mrs. Flanders; but, then, his family was one 
of the very best in New Hampshire, related to Go- 
vernor Hill’s, on his mother’s side. Hillsborough 
was named for them. However, he was a fine busi- 
ness man; business talent was appreciated in Bos- 
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ton, and he had already been spoken of for alder- 
man in their ward. Mrs. Flanders coughed a little, 
and added she was going out for her health, their 
climate was so severe; and, since Mrs. Humbert 
knew so many people in Charleston, she must have 
met Mrs. Henry Morton Howard. 

Mrs. Humbert’s manner grew several degrees 
more tropical at the mention of this name. “ Mrs, 
Howard! Oh yes! one of the most fashionable wo- 
men in Charleston, and very exclusive. Was Mrs. 
Flanders to be her guest ?” 

“ No—that is, not exactly. Her cousin, Mrs. 
Jessup, visited her intimately, and, of course, she 
should expect a great deal of attention from her.” 

“Mrs. Jessup?” Mrs. Humbert placed her finger 
in a meditative manner beside her very fine Roman 
nose—‘ Mrs. Jessup? She couldn’t recollect the 
name; but no doubt she was one of the exclusives, 
too. Indeed, she must be, if she visited Mrs. How- 
ard. She should be delighted to make the ac- 
quaintanee of Mrs, Flanders’ cousin, and hoped 
their acquaintance would not stop here. This was 
unusually fine cologne, direct from Lubin’s, Paris; 
would Mrs. Flanders try some ?” 

It so happened that Miss Page dropped her book 
just then; she was sitting very near them. Indeed, 
she could not help overhearing the conversation. 
However, as Mrs. Humbert went to the mirror a few 
moments after to adjust her hair and bracelets, for 
the tenth time at least, Mrs. Flanders remembered 
how serviceable Miss Page had proved the evening 
before, and sho had quite forgotten her intention to 
matronize and patronize the solitary lady, to whom 
no one but the stewardess seemed to pay any atten- 
tion. Miss Page very politely closed the book, as 
she saw her kind intentions, and responded modest- 
ly to Mrs. Flanders’ acknowledgments. 

She started, at first, at hearing herself addressed 
by a stranger as Miss Page, but seemed to recollect, 
in an instant, that the stewardess had probably 
mentioned it. 

“T suppose you have a pretty dull time of it ?” 
said Mrs. Flanders, who had the popular idea of 
governess oppression, derived principally from mo- 
dern English novels. 

“Yes, rather dull on the plantation; but we are 
gayer in town.” 

“The family, I suppose. You haven’t got many 
children to see to?” 

“Only two: this little girl, and a brother almost 
old. enough to go to school.” 

“Boys are dreadful unruly!” sighed Mrs. Flan- 
ders, who remembered three among her household 
jewels. 

“Yes, a little spirited now and then; but I like 
spirit.” 

“TY suppose you walk a great deal in town. 
you ever meet Mrs. Howard in”’—— 

“King Street?” suggested Miss Page, 

“Yos, King Street, like our Washington. Mrs. 
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Henry Morton Howard. You wouldn’t be likely to 
meet her anywhere else, I suppose ?” 

“ Not very,” said her listener. 

“Then you know about her. Do governesses 
mix much in society? I ’m told not, however. 
Southerners are all so aristocratic, 1’m told. My 
cousin, Mrs. Jessup, thinks so. She’s very inti- 
mate with Mrs. Howard.” 

“Tndeed!” Miss Page seemed more interested 
than before. 

Surely there was magic in the name of her cou- 
sin’s stylish friend. Mrs. Flanders’ manner uncon- 
sciously acquired a new self-importance. She was 
more condescending than ever to the quiet, un- 
friended Miss Page. 

“Oh yes,” she continued; “and I expect to see 
a great deal of her this winter. She was north this 
season, and stopped at the Revere. I did not call 
on her, for Anna Maria’s letter came just after sho 
was gone; but I heard of her visiting the Win- 
throps and the Spragues, though we did not happen 
to meet.” 

Mrs. Flanders forgot to mention the reason they 
had not met—that she did not visit in either family. 

Miss Page had frequently seen Mrs. Howard, in- 
deed, she might say every day; but she had never 
spoken to her. 

“Oh, of course not!” Mrs. Flanders had not ex- 
pected that. She only wished to impress the hum- 
ble governess with her own dignity as having a 
cousin who did speak to Mrs. Howard: The effect 
anticipated had been produced. Miss Page cer- 
tainly regarded Mrs. Flanders much more atten- 
tively than before, particularly the next morning, 
when the captain politely escorted them to the 
deck, where the Vermont young lady and our hero- 
ine executed sundry involuntary polkas, to the edi- 
fication of those who had learned to walk a plank 
more steadily. Mrs. Flanders prided herself on her 
benevolence and good feeling. She came up tu 
Miss Page, when the captain had left her side, to 
say that to be sure it was very kind in him to walk 
so long with her, but unmarried, and particularly 
unprotected ladies, ought to be very careful, when 
so many eyes were upon them. Miss Page kept her 
eyes steadfastly upon the tip of her gaiter during 
this lecture, with an expression of becoming gravity, 
as if she at once saw and acknowledged the pro- 
priety of Mrs. Flanders’ remarks, and was rewarded 
by an hour’s conversation with her kind protectress, 
in which the great cost of housekeeping, Minerva’s 
expensive education at the Abbott Female Semi- 
nary, the enormous charges of her milliner, and the 
number of new dresses she considered necessary for 
her southern campaign, formed the principal items. 
Miss Page was an excellent listener, and Gertrude 
was with the lad who called Miss Page Aunt Fanry, 
The bride sat near the flag-staff, with her husband's 
arm around her, and her head upon his shoulder, 
most of the day. The young lady from Vermont 
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cried over Jane Eyre, and imagined herself being 
carried away from a lonely country-house by some 
devoted Rochester. Mrs. Humbert walked up and 
down, overshadowing her meek and attentive hus- 
band, as she displayed a toilet outshining that got 
up the day before expressly for the cabin. The 
weather was unusually mild, the passage especially 
fortunate. The intimacy between Mesdames Hum- 
bert and Flanders increased at a similar progression, 
that is, nine knots an hour. Miss Page was patron- 
ized by both ladies, and did not at all presume upon 
their kindness. Very proper in a governess,” said 
Mrs. Humbert. 

Tt is astonishing how soon one gets accustomed 
to faces on a steamer. There was quite a parting 
scene in the cabin next morning, as the tall spires 
of Charleston rose clear and gracefully before them. 
Mrs. Humbert said she should come very soon to see 
~ Mrs. Flanders, and took Mrs. Jessup’s direction 
upon an ivory tablet with a gold pencil in the form 
of a cross, They were not on deck to see Miss Page 
drive away in an elegant private establishment, sent 
for her by the family; but Mrs. Flanders had pre- 
viously parted from her with the advice to be par- 
ticularly careful as regarded her conduct towards 
gentlemen, and the consolation that industry and 
humility were always rewarded sooner or later. 


Mrs. Jessup and her cousin were having a confi- 
dential talk on the back piazza, as relatives who 
have not met for some years are apt to have. Mrs. 
Humbert’s card had been left for her dear friend, 
Mrs. Flanders, the day after her arrival; since 
when, nearly two weeks, nothing more had been 
heard from her. But Mrs. Howard had sent invita- 
tions for a party that very morning, which was even 
more than Mrs. Flanders had expected. Mrs. Jes- 
sup was really surprised. The truth was, her ac- 
quaintance with Mrs. Howard was very slight, a 
talking acquaintance; that is, one to be talked 
about, though held on little more than speaking 
terms. In her own mind, she was quite convinced 
that her cousin would see no more of Mrs. Humbert 
from the moment she should discover Mr. Jessup 
was only manager for the great house of Gadsden & 
Brothers, although his salary was sufficiently ample 
to allow of their living in excellent style, and her 
relatives had always been given to understand he 
was “taken into the firm ;” a vague, but suggestive 
post, occupied by the husband of many a lady anx- 
ious to get on in society otherwise than as the wife 
of a confidential clerk. It was to this last situation 
the clever Boston boy had risen since he first came 
south, as so many Yankee boys do, to seek his for- 
tune. 

Mr. Jessup, who did not share in the ambitious 
views of his lady, was sure there was some mistake 
about Mrs, Howard's invitations, though warned not 
to continue the subject, by an admonitory nod from 
nis wife, before their cousin. However, Mrs. Flan- 
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ders was settling in her own mind what she should 
wear upon the grand occasion, and had not heard 
them. Mr. Jessup could not deny that the cards 
were very distinctly written. And so to return to 
the back piazza. The ladies were about to separate 
for their all-important toilet. 

“So you saw the governess in at Kerison’s to-day. 
Did you notice whom she was with?” asked Mrs. 
Jessup. 

“A tall gentleman, with a moustache; and she 
was talking as confidentially as possible with him. 
I gave her such a look! Girls are so careless, By 
the way, I was almost certain I passed Mrs. Hum- 
bert in a carriage as I came out; but it could not 
be, I saw in a moment; for, though I looked direct- 
ly at her, she did not bow.” 

Mrs. Jessup, in her own mind,-did not consider 
this at all conclusive. However, she did not say so, 
but called “Vie” to a little black damsel that was 
hurrying across the lot, and bade her come directly 
to attend Mrs. Flanders. Mrs. Jessup’s fifteen 
servants, be it remarked, included three babies, four 
boys just old enough to get into mischief, and two 
old crones that kept the lot in a perpetual broil with 
their disputes and exactions. 

Mrs. Flanders grew quite nervous over her toilet. 
She could not decide whether she had better wear 
her chenée silk with four pinked flounces, or 2 Maza- 
rine blue poplin with very wide sleeves. The silk 
was finally decided upon, with the addition of a 
collar and undersleeves of showy application work— 
@ la window curtain—a throat ribbon and bracelets, 
of cherry velvet, the first being wide, and having 
the air of a flannel cold-curer. Also white kid 
gloves, with a deep finish of lace, the indispensable 
watch and chain, and a collection of flowers in her 
hair that would have puzzled a botanist, had they 
not been so evidently composed of silk and muslin ; 
nor must we forget a small marabout feather on the 
left side. 

Mrs. Jessup was scarcely more collected. It was 
a grand event for her, a party at the Howards! She 
had told her visitors of it for the past three days— 
Mrs. Howard was to give the party to her cousin, 
Mrs. Flanders, from Boston; neither did Mr. Jes- 
sup feel exactly comfortable as he offered his arm to 
the ladies in the hall. He held a high position for 
integrity and enterprise in Hague Street; but he 
did not know whom he was to meet, apart from his 
employers, who were the cousins of Mrs. Howard. 

No wonder Mrs. Flanders’ head grew giddy as 
she entered the brilliant rooms. The decorations 
were so admirably disposed, the lofty ceilings, the 
pictures, the statuary, the crowd of well-dressed 
people, and in the centre of the most prominent 
group stood the lonely governess of the Marion, re- 
ceiving her guests as Mrs. Howard! She did not 
know this until they stood before her, or she never 
could have found courage to approach. As it was, 
she knew not what to say; but the calm self-posses- 
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sion of Mrs. Howard cured the too perceptible em- 
barrassment of her late patroness, as she intreduced 
her husband, the tall gentleman with the moustache. 
Poor Mrs. Flanders! it was quite too much, and 
she was very glad to escape to a recess and think 
over her mistake; and there she sat quite miserable, 
tho very artificial flowers writhing with her mortifi- 
cation, wher she was joined by her hostess. 

“You must forgive my little ruse,” said Mrs. 
Howard, blandly. “When I found that the stew- 
ardess had given you my maiden name, I under- 
stood your conclusion of governess-ship, particularly 
as Gertrude always will call me ‘nana’ for mamma.” 

“But you were alone,” faltered Mrs. Flanders. 

“Yos. I could not wait for Mr. Howard, who 
arrived only yesterday. My son—we had left him 
at his aunt’s—was not well. I was under the charge 
of the captain, however, who is well known to Mr. 
Howard.” 

« And no servant!” 

“Thad left the Irish nurse, who had been a per- 
fect annoyance all summer, in New York. Ger- 
trude gives very little trouble, and has her own 
*maumer’ here. You will find that we do not make 
servants of our governesses. That young lady in 
blue, talking with Mr. Graham Howard, teaches my 
sister’s children. We consider her quite one of our- 
selves. There is one thing, though, that must seem 
strange to you—Mrs. Humbert’s professed intimacy. 
I do not think she knows me by sight. She is one 
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of our new people, and, I confess, we of Charleston 
do not take kindly to them.” 

Fortunately, Mrs. Flanders was not yet aware of 
Mr. Jessup’s exact relation to Gadsden & Oo., or 
she might have fancied her polite hostess personal. 

“T must once more beg your forgiveness for keep- 
ing you in the dark,” said Mrs. Howard, after a 
pause not exactly comfortable on either side; “ but I 
hope to make amends by showing you anything in 
our city or neighborhood you would like to see. 
Miss Page, you find, is grateful,” she added, laugh- 
ingly. “And I must beg you not to tell Mrs. Jes- 
sup our little adventure until the evening is over. 
Mr. Howard has a great respect for her husband.” 

Mrs. Howard had not intended to be unkind; but 
the measure of her guest’s mortification was full 
when she heard some ladies speak of “ that presum- 
ing Mrs. Humbert taking one of the front pews of 
St. Michael’s.” The drooping artificials could not 
be made to revive. 

It was in vain that the really kind-hearted Mrs, 
Howard paid Mrs. Flanders every attention during 
the remainder of her stay. She never could feel 
quite at ease with the ci-devant Miss Page, or forget 
that she had boasted to her of expecting these very 
attentions. 

Mr. Flanders seems to have got hold of the story 
in some way, for he invariably says, “Don’t forget 
waking up the wrong passenger, my dear!” when 
his wife enlarges, to Mrs. Potts and Mrs. Moses, on 
her last winter’s trip to Charleston, 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE PAST. 
BY MYSTERIA. 


‘Twas a night of gorgeous beauty, and my thoughts had 
swept afar, 
"Mid regions of bright dreams and hopes, where fairy visions 
are, 
. When a cloud seemed hovering o’er me, and a mist around 
me cast— 
Dark figures rose before me, and I dreamed upon the past. 


Methought I followed Czesar mid a dark and bloody war; 

I crossed the seas and stood with him on Albion’s rocky 
shore; 

But soon, alas! I saw him fall, a corpse, at Pompey’s feet; 

His dying groan, and “ Brutus, thou?” my listening car did 
meet, 


And noxt I saw Zenobia—Palmyra’s beauteous queen— 
Tn all her regal splendor, and in proud majestic mien; 
Ambition written on her brow—pride sparkling in her eye, 
As, in its splendid majesty, her gorgeous train swept by; 
And then again I saw her great Aurelian’s triumph grace— 
Deep sorrow, too, had cast its blight upon that lovely face; 
She’s brought in wondrous beauty to adorn the victor’s 
feast; 
Oh! where has all thy glory fled, fair soyercign of the East? 
21% 


By valiant Cocur-de-Lion’s side, I—naked sword in hand, 

And England’s banner waving high—fought for the Holy 
Land; 

The battle o’er, I soon to Berengaria’s tent depart, 

And saw that love could conquer e’en that monarch’s “ Lion 
Heart!” 


With William Wallace then I led the gallant Highland 
band, 

Who strove to save their country e’en from Edward’s grasp- 
ing hand; 

I saw his high and noble head upon a scaffold fall— 

And I wept for that brave spirit who, for Scotland, lost its 
all! 


And next I gazed with burning eye, my heart o’ercome 
with dread, 

On a fair girl in armor clad, and sword waved high o’erhead ; 

I followed that bright youthful form to dark and bloody 
scenes, 

And saw the hard and cruel fate of Joan of Orleans! 


With Christopher Columbus I sailed across the sea, 

And on “ the dark blue ocean” rolled in vague uncertainty, 

‘Till my spirit leaped with rapture for that adventurous band, 

When, almost yielding to despair, they heard the cry of 
*Jand!” 


